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REVIEW: PARANORMAL ACTIVITY 3 


VarRSITY ATHLETES TO BULK UP IN NEw WEIGHT Room 
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Senior Lyndsey Moore stiff arms a UMass-Lowell defender in a 79-0 victory, Oct. 15. 
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THE STUDENT VOICE OF ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 


Women’s Rugby 
Looks Unbeatable 


By Kate Lavelle 
Staff Writer 


Just as the women’s rugby club seems 
to have reached its peak, the players con- 
tinue to climb. For the second consecutive 
year, the team is on pace for an undefeat- 
ed season. 

So far, the team stands at 4-0 and has 
dominated its opponents, with the closest 
margin of victory being 45 points. The 
team’s early season triumphs have re- 
sulted in victories over Merrimack (61-7), 
Bentley (52-7), UMass-Lowell (79-0) and 
Providence (62-5). 

“It’s a program that has been success- 
ful in the past and it just keeps building,” 
said Zaf Bludevich, senior associate ath- 
letic director. 

To begin the 2011 campaign, the 
team entered a new league called Rugby 
Northeast, a Division II league similar to 
the Northeast-10 Conference in which St. 
Michael’s varsity teams compete. 

“Tt is unusual to win by so much, 
but this is the first year of this particular 
conference,” Bludevich said. “Hopefully 
in the future, some of the teams will be 
more competitive.” 

The team participated in an intense, 


fitness-centered preseason in August, a 
week before the season began, which con- 
sisted of three-a-day practices. With one 
fitness practice, one team practice, and 
a back and scrum practice (the two posi- 
tions of the game), the women whipped 
into shape quickly. 

“Preseason gives us that extra time 
to bond,” said head coach Charles Cisco. 
“The support from the school, especially 
in the Athletic Department and Student 
Life, has contributed to our success out 
on the field.” 

The team practices four days a week 
and has games on Saturdays. The first 30 
minutes of practice involve squats, sit-ups, 
sprints, burpies and pushups, followed by 
10-minute scrimmages before breaking 
into individual and team skill work. 

“Even if we’re participating in a fun 
game at practice, we’re constantly work- 
ing on our skills — sprinting, ball han- 
dling and communication,” said Emily 
McNally, president of the women’s rugby 


team. 


See WOMEN’S RUGBY on page 18 





WHEN GIANTS WALKED THE CAMPUS 


By Quaron Pinckney 
and Peter Hanson 


When students walk across the 300s 
field, they may not realize they are walk- 
ing on the same field that was once used 
by the New York Giants as a preseason 


training facility. “i 


While preparing for its 1956, 1957, 
1959 and 1960 seasons, legendary Giants 
such as Frank Gifford, Sam Huff and Tom 
Landry, who was a defensive coach, lived 
on the St. Michael’s campus. 

According to a Sept. 3, 1956 Sports 
Illustrated article, football legend and 
then-assistant coach Vince Lombardi, for 


whom the Super Bowl trophy is named, 
held late night blackboard sessions in the 
dorm basements. 

Former St. Michael’s athletic director 
and 1988 Hall of Fame inductee Edward 
Markey, who was head coach of the base- 
ball team at the time, said the team “was a 
really good group of people.” 


“(The Giants] were excellent resi- 
dents on campus and they were very cour- 
teous,” Markey said. “It was a good time, 
and they were great for the community.” 


See GIANTS on page 18 
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NEWS 


College Assures Gays 
That It Does Get Better 


By Kendra Gravelle 
News Manager 


The St. Michael’s Stu- 
dent Athletic Advisory 
Council is collaborating with 
Common Ground, St. Mi- 
chael’s gay-straight alliance, 
to produce an “It Gets Bet- 
ter” video. It features student 
athletes, academic admin- 
istrators and other members 
of the college community 
who convey the message to 
the lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender community that 
“it gets better.” 

“Tt’s an organically cre- 
ated campus-based initiative 
to contribute to the over- 
arching theme of accepting 
diversity,” said senior Brian 
Healey, secretary of athletics 
of the Student Association. 

After attending a diver- 
sity workshop, David Land- 
ers, St. Michael’s faculty 
athletic representative for the 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, suggested that 
the college put together an 
“It Gets Better” video. The 
move came directly in re- 
sponse to the suicides of sev- 
eral teens across the country 
who had been bullied for be- 
ing perceived as homosexu- 
al, Landers said. 


“T wasn’t going to tell 
them how to do it,” he said. 
“T just wanted to give them 
the challenge. They can do 
what they want to do with it.” 

The “It Gets Better” 
campaign was started by 
Dan Savage, a gay author 
and journalist, Healey said. 
Savage made a YouTube vid- 
eo following the suicides to 
help homosexual youths re- 
alize that life is worth living, 
Healey added. Since then, 
many celebrities as well as 
three Major League Base- 
ball teams, including the Red 
Sox, have made their own “It 
Gets Better” videos, Landers 
said. 

The St. Michael’s video 
will focus on providing sup- 
port from athletes because 
they are often associated 
with bullying, said senior 
Brady Earl, a hockey player 
and member of the Student 
Athletic Advisory Council. 
The council consists of near- 
ly 40 student athletes, two 
from each team on campus. 
At a meeting of the council, 
100 percent of those present 
showed support of the video 
in an anonymous vote, Earl 
said. 

“The video is geared 
toward trying to bring at- 
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tention to the fact that our 
athletes are allies,’ Landers 
said. “They aren’t adversar- 
ies.” 

Senior Carissa Tin- 
ker, a member of Common 
Ground, said she is excited 
to help with the video. Two 
years ago, Tinker’s cousin 
cominitted suicide, and she 
said she now hopes to create 
awareness of the issue with 
the video, she said. 

The “It Gets Better” vid- 
eo will be featured on the St. 
Michael’s athletic web page, 
Facebook and YouTube, Earl 
said. It has not yet been de- 
termined when the video 
will be finished, he added. 

“There is no deadline,” 
he said. “We want it to look 
good, so we don’t want to 
rush it.” 

Landers predicts that the 
response to the video will be 
positive, but said that as long 
as it can get its message to 
one student who may be con- 
sidering suicide, that is what 
is important. 

“You never know who 
around you is [lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, transgender],” Earl 
said. “If someone is on the 
brink, this video could po- 
tentially save a life.” 


NEWS BRIEFS 





By Brian Crowley 
News Editor 


Occupy Vermont Protesters Oust Alumnus Speaker 
University of Vermont alumnus Jeff Ares, now employed by Goldman Sachs, 
was scheduled to speak to the university’s School of Business about careers in 
financial services on Oct. 14. Goldman Sachs asked him to cancel his speech 
when Occupy Vermont protestors planned a “showdown” for the event, given 
Goldman Sachs sizable role in the financial meltdown. There is debate over 
whether Occupy Vermont protestors stifled freedom of speech, but those in- 
volved said they never asked Ares to cancel his speech, that was solely the 
choice of Goldman Sachs. 
-Burlingtonfreepress.com 


Vermont is No. 1 in Promoting Eco-Awareness 

The American Council for an Energy-Efficient Economy declared Vermont 
the fifth-most energy efficient state, but the No. 1 state for the programs it 
uses to encourage environmental awareness. Massachusetts is ranked No. 1 
overall, California is second, New York is third and Oregon is ranked fourth. 
Vermont is behind these states because of issues related to transportation ef- 
ficiency. 

-WCA X.com 


Affirmative Action May Be Found Unconstitutional 
The Supreme Court will likely take up the case of Abigail Fisher, a white 
student who sued the University of Texas for denying her admission. Accord- 
ing to Fisher, it was because of her race. If the court agrees to hear the case 
in June, it is expected to diminish or completely remove affirmative action 
from the admissions processes of public colleges and universities. The con- 
cept of diversity is the only legal justification for affirmative action, and five 
of the nine justices are expected to vote against affirmative action programs, 
thereby declaring them unconstitutional. 
-nytimes.com 


Excerpts from Oct. - Oct. 23 reports provided by St. Michael’s College Department of Public Safety 


7:15 p.m. Drug violation: possession, Pontigny 


11:45 p.m. Drunkenness: released, Quad 


Monday, Oct. 17 


7:35 a.m. Larceny/theft from vehicle, Dupont 
10:18 a.m. Vandalism, 200s 


Tuesday, Oct. 18 


3:53 p.m. Trespass: verbal warning given, 200s 
7:08 p.m. Drug violation: possession, Ryan 


Wednesday, Oct. 19 


8:07 p.m. Vandalism: windows/doors, Hamel 


Thursday, Oct. 20 


9:38 p.m. Med. assist: transport by rescue, Lyons 
10:37 p.m. Drug violation: possession, Founders 


Friday, Oct. 21 


2:01 p.m. Larceny/theft, Hamel 
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10:03 p.m. Alcohol violation, Lyons 


11:09 p.m. Med. assist: transport by rescue, Cash- 
man 


11:38 p.m. Alcohol violation, Pontigny 
11:58 p.m. Alcohol violation, Pontigny 


Saturday, Oct. 22 


12:08 a.m. Alcohol violation, Ryan 
2:13 a.m. Med. assist: treatment refused, Hamel 
2:27 a.m. Drug violation: odor complaint, Hamel 


2:41 a.m. Drunkenness: released to responsible 
party, 300s 


3:08 p.m. Larceny/theft, Hodson Hall 

6:28 p.m. Vandalism: student property, 300s 
9:07 p.m. Alcohol violation, 300s 

10:31 p.m. Vandalism: windows/doors, St. Ed’s 


phe 


Sunday, Oct. 23 


12:15 a.m. Alcohol violation, Joyce Hall 
12:19 a.m. Fire alarm: malicious activation, Lyons : 
12:24 a.m. Drunkenness: Act One, Lyons 


12:44 a.m. Drunkenness: Released to responsible 
party, Lyons 


12:54 a.m. Drunkenness: released to responsible — 
party, Lyons . 


12:59 a.m. Drug violation: odor complaint, Lyons 


1:05 a.m. Drunkenness, released to responsible 
party, 300s 


1:50 a.m. Drunkenness, released to responsible 
party, 300s 


2:27 a.m. Drunkenness, Alumni Hall 
3:20 a.m. Driving under the influence, Ross 
11:12 p.m. Larceny/theft: from vehicle, Tennis Courts 
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Above left: Before the Winooski traffic circle was conceptualized in 1999, the city consisted of a busy five-lane highway surrounded by vacant buildings. 


NEWS 
Onion City is Sprouting New Developments 


Once scruffy Winooski is seeing more improvements through new businesses and a growing population 








Photos by Peter Hanson 


Above right: The waterfront is one of the biggest improvements made in Winooski, said Mayor Mike O’Brien, thanks to the new River Walk. 


By Dan Evarts 
Staff Writer 


To many, the Winooski rotary is just 
an obstacle that must be navigated to get 
to downtown Burlington from St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

~“The rotary can be frustrating for 
sure; it seems like half the people driving 
in it have never seen a rotary before,” ju- 
nior Connor Logan said. 

This rotary, however, represented a 
drastic change for the city of Winooski 
when it was conceptualized. in 1999. Be- 
fore the rotary, the city consisted of a 
busy five-lane highway that was bordered 
by many vacant buildings, failing res- 
taurants and dive bars. Winooski Mayor 
Mike O’Brien called the old city center “a 
son of a gun to get across.” 

“The question was, ‘what are we go- 
ing to do with Winooski?’ A lot of the 





Photo by Peter Hanson 


buildings were going vacant,’ O’Brien 
said. 

In 1999, former Winooski Mayor 
Clem Bissonette decided that it was time 
to make a positive change in the fading 
community. He worked with the Winoos- 
ki Development Corporation and began 
planning a “smart growth” plan called the 
Winooski Falls Redevelopment. Smart 
growth combines all the aspects of com- 


munity, including offices, retail space, © 


housing, parks and places to eat in one 
central location. 

“I’ve been in the Winooski area for a 
few years now, and it seems like everyone 
here knows each other. It’s a small city, 
the kind where everyone says hi,” Logan 
said. 

This idea was echoed during a recent 
town meeting that discussed developing 
two of the three unused lots in the city 

center. Many speakers 
Peri opposed filling the lots 
| with apartment buildings 
| because they said it would 
| harm the city’s character. 
With apartments come 
‘| renters, and at this par- 
~| ticular town meeting, 
| renters were viewed as 
{ not being true residents of 
| Winooski. 

“There is such a 
strong sense of commu- 
nity here in Winooski,” 
said Cameron Mosher, 
“| co-owner of Don Pedro’s 

3 Taqueria. 


The Mexican restaurant moved into 
the Winooski circle two months ago and 
is the latest addition to a diverse group of 
restaurants located on the rotary. The traf- 
fic circle was finished in 2004, five years 
after Bissonette had proposed the plan. 
Since the completion of the rotary, Win- 


ooski has boomed A foe POSue 





residents don’t know it exists. 

“The parking garage is empty at night 
—there are plenty of spaces,” O’Brien said. 
“It’s right off of Cascade Way, across the 
street from Winooski Falls Market and 
Deli.” 

In addition to adding parking, the 
City Council has worked to bring the river 


and _renova- to the forefront 
tions to the as well. 
surrounding 4: We saw a lot of “The wa- 
area. potential here. This is terfront is one 
“We saw a of the biggest 


lot of potential 
here,’ Mosher 
said. “This is 
like a smaller 
version of 
Church Street, 
so we thought 
it would be a 
real good fit 





like a smaller version 

of Church Street, so we 
thought it would be a real 
good fit for us. 


Cameron Mosher 


Co-owner Don Pedro's Taqueria 





improvements 
we’ve made. In 
the early 1990s 
you couldn’t 
get to it, but 
now with the 
River Walk 
you can re- 
ally enjoy it,” 
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for us.” 

Like many others, Mosher migrated 
to Winooski because of the direction he 
felt the city was moving. The population 
has risen from 6,500 to 7,300 over the last 
10 years, O’Brien said. 

Cleaning up the area was the first 
step. Now O’Brien looks to improve on 
what has already been done. With more 
people comes more traffic and a need for 
parking, which is a challenge, Mosher 
said. 

It’s not that there isn’t parking in 
Winooski, it is that no one knows where 
it is. The city built a parking garage right 
off the east side of the rotary, but some 


O’Brien said. 

All the development in the area has 
happened around the Winooski River. 
The residential areas are nestled between 
the rotary and the river. Walking paths 
line the banks. Volleyball nets and skating 
rinks have been added for students in the 
area. Winooski is slowly growing, and as 
it moves forward, there is an understand- 
ing that the sense of community must not 
be lost. 

“In only two months of being here 
we feel as though we have been embraced 
by the community,” Mosher said. “I think 
that’s just the kind of place this is.” 
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Eco Film Fest Draws Greens and Greenbacks 


By Paul Paladino 
Staff Writer 


Amid beer samplings and free food, 
over 200 people brushed elbows as they 
bid on silent auction items donated by 
sponsors such as Ben & Jerry’s and Pata- 
gonia. After an hour of imbibing by the 
adults and Clif Bars for younger audience 
members, the crowd quickly moved onto 
the main course. 

Main Street Landing’s Film House 
was filled for the 4" Annual Wild and 
Scenic Environmental Film Festival on 
Oct. 20. The Vermont Natural Resource 
Council hosted the event and its sponsors 
included Patagonia Burlington and Jay 
Peak. The event on the Burlington water- 
front was one of 23 stops for the festival 
sponsored by the South Yuba River Citi- 
zens League of California. 

“The film festival is a really fun, cre- 
ative and inspiring way to get people to- 
gether to think of environmental issues,” 
VNRC Outreach Director Nina Otter 
said. 

The silent auction set the tone as at- 
tendees tried to predict the going rate for 
a variety of items. Several notable items 
were had for far below retail value. The 


biggest steal of the night was a season ski 
pass to Jay Peak. Retailing for $799, the 
winning bid was $300. 

Six films were screened for the ca- 
pacity crowd. The films focused on how 
people can work to maintain and improve 
the environment. Two films in particu- 
lar stood out: Travis Rummel’s “1% of the 
Story” and Ian Cheney and Curt Ellis’s 
“Truck Farm.” 

“1 percent of the Story” details the 
rapidly expanding Planet organization 
which is based in 
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It was nice to see 
all of these films 
come together in 
one place and have 
a chance to spread 
a little further. 





Simon Beins 
Boy Fisherman Three 








Waitsfield, Vt. The p premise is ‘that each 
member business donates 1 percent of its 





revenues to non-profit environmental 
groups. 

The film gives examples of member 
businesses around the country. From 
famed musician Jack Johnson to the small 
Chickamaw Farm in McDade, Texas, the 
film reveals the wide spectrum of partici- 
pating businesses. 

1 percent for the Planet was founded 
in 2001 by Yvon Chouinard, who is also 
the founder of Patagonia, and has expand- 
ed to 1,393 members in over 40 countries. 

“We’re just exploring whether a local 
business like ours could afford to do that 
separate,” Patagonia Burlington and Ski- 
rack owner Zandy Wheeler said 

Wheeler was optimistic about his 
store’s chances of joining 1 percent and 
was also supportive of the other films be- 
ing shown. 

“It’s exciting to support people work- 
ing together for solutions,’ Wheeler said. 
“T think we can do it on a really small 
level like in Burlington or a political level 
like the VNRC. Events like this challenge 
and inspire all of us to get involved.” 

“Truck Farm” follows creators Ian 
Cheney and Curt Ellis as they make a gar- 
den out of a 1986 Dodge truck bed and 
drive it around New York City. The nar- 
ration of the film is done through songs 


951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


SIGNATURE GOURMET 


by Simon Beins of The Fishermen Three. 
Humor is injected into the movie through 
the songs which include a failed attempt at 
creating a time machine. 

While the film was intentionally 
loaded with humor, Beins also pointed out 
the value of maintaining its core message. 

“Kind of as silly as the project is on 
the face, but also with substance the way 
farm is really meaningful,” Beins said. 

“We wanted people to think creative- 
ly about growing food. You just don’t 
really see people growing food in New 
York.” E 

A camera was installed which took 
pictures every five minutes to. document 
the growth of the plants. It also served 
to reveal who stole a lilac bush from the 
truck in the middle of the night, even 
though the thief was never apprehended. 

“We shared the philosophy of the fes- 
tival,” Beins said. “It was nice to see all 
of those films come together in one place 
and have a chance to spread a little fur- 
ther.” 


MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 


LEONARDO'S 





Fresh Quabity Pizzo 


r t 
®ADITIONAL / WEGETARIAN / COURME 


LEONARDO’S BASICS 





SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $13.75 PLUS TAX 
SAUCES CRUSTS 
Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 


Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .550 LG 
ADD .75 

Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (10) $7.25 / DOUBLE (20) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (40) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS 
GARLIC $3.75 


CHEESY 34.75 
SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 PLUS TAX 


FRESH SALADS 
GARDEN $4.75 


GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 





FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 
CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 
White Mushrooms 

MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 
ltalian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 
NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 
Gorgonzola Cheese ; 

AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, 
ltalian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 
Italian Sausage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian 
Pineappie 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 
Cheeses 

ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red 
Peppers 

LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 
Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England 
Baked Ham, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with 
Blended Cheeses 

ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers and Freshly Cut Broccoli 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes 
and California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION ? 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 
PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried 
Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 
Freshly Sliced Red bere White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, ies 
Olives ; 
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Dear Hillary: End ‘Conflict Minerals’ Trade 


St. Michael’s-initiated global campaign mo 


By Kendra Gravelle 
News Manager 


The Dear Hillary Campaign for the 
Congo is asking students to sign postcards 
to send to Secretary of State Hillary Clin- 
ton on her 64th birthday, urging establish- 
ment of a certification process for miner- 
als mined in the Congo. The aim is to 
help end the exploitation of the country’s 
minerals by foreign militias, said Laurie 
Gagne, director for the Edmundite Center 
for Peace and Justice at St. Michael’s. 

Since 1996, 8 million people have 
died in the Congo due to violence, said ju- 
nior Ashley Lincoln, president of the Dear 
Hillary Campaign. 

St. Michael’s junior Cléophace 
Mukeba, a Congolese refugee who fled 
his country in 1996 moved between sev- 
eral African countries before coming to 
Vermont in 2005. He said he blames the 
international community for the conflict 
because it has the ability to end the vio- 
lence, yet it hasn’t. 

“Tt’s essentially a Holocaust in Af- 
rica, but it hasn’t warranted any media 
attention,” Lincoln said. “Why hasn’t the 
Congo been on the front page of the New 
York Times every day?” 

The Congo is rich with minerals, 
such as coltan, that are used in the pro- 
duction of many electronic products, in- 
cluding cell phones and laptops. Foreign 
militias, particularly from the Congo’s 
border countries of Rwanda and Uganda, 
use violence to gain control of the mines, 
Lincoln said. Once they have control, they 
sell these “conflict minerals” to corpora- 
tions. 

“Everyone in the Congo should be 
rich,” Lincoln said, “but people are so 
poor. Like in the U.S., the top 1 percent is 
exploiting the remaining 99 percent, but 
the U.S. isn’t controlled by militias.” 

A major tactic of the militias is to 
rape women, who are central to Congo- 
lese communities, Lincoln said. In the 
Congo, when a woman is raped she is ex- 
communicated from her village. The mi- 
litias realized early that this tactic is the 
most effective way of gaining control of 
villages, Lincoln added. 

“T refuse to be an American citizen 
and turn my back,” she said. “We, as con- 
sumers, are fueling this war.” 

The Dear Hillary Campaign is urg- 
ing Clinton to convene a stakeholders 
meeting to implement a certification pro- 
cess, so that corporations can get miner- 
als without supporting the violence in the 
Congo, Gagne said. 

A provision in the Dodd-Frank Act, a 
financial reform law, calls for transparen- 





cy when companies are dealing with con- 
flict minerals, said junior Erika Bodin, 
secretary of the Dear Hillary Campaign. 
“You can have all the transparency 
you want, but if there’s no certification 
process in place then you can’t actually 
enforce what the act is calling for.” 


The Dear Hillary Campaign was 
established in 2010 at St. Michael’s after 
Gagne attended a symposium on the crisis 
in the Congo. An expert speaking at the 
event stated that building more hospitals 
would help the people of the Congo. 

“T was furious,’ Gagne said. “We 
should be talking about how to end the 
conflict. It seemed appropriate to call on 
Hillary, the most powerful woman in the 
world, to use her influence to end the vio- 
lence.” 

After putting together a website for 
the campaign, chapters of Dear Hill- 
ary began to spring all over the country. 
There are now 56 chapters nationally and 
internationally. 

In 2010, the Dear Hillary Campaign 
sent postcards to Clinton on her birthday 
asking that a special envoy be deployed to 
the Congo. Each chapter was required to 
show a film on Oct. 26, Clinton’s birth- 
day, and to have members of its commu- 
nity sign postcards, Gagne said. 

Members of the Dear Hillary Cam- 
paign then travelled to Washington D.C., 


bones 


The postcard sent by the Dear Hillary Campaign to Secretary of State Hillary Clinton. 
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where they rallied out- 
side the State Depart- 
ment to “Join Hands for 
the Congo,” Bodin said. 

Dear Hillary ini- 
tially received a $6,000 
grant. For the third 
phase, the Dear Hill- 
ary Campaign received 
$3,020 from the Student 
Association. The mon- 
ey was used for paying 
a guest speaker, print- 
ing 10,000 post cards, 
purchasing stamps and 
sending postcards to the 
other chapters, Lincoln 
said. 

Because each chap- 
ter is required to pro- 
vide its own stamps this. 
year, there probably won’t 
be as many postcards sent 
to Clinton as there were in 
the first phase, Gagne said. 

On Oct. 25, the Dear Hillary mem- 
bers will hold a birthday party, during 
which they will strive to get as many post- 
cards signed as possible, Bodin said. The 
campaign hopes to get 2000 signed post- 
cards from the St. Michael’s community, 
she added. 

The Dear Hillary Campaign kicked 
off Congo Week this year by hosting 
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Congo native Kambali Musavuli speaks to a packed audience 
in Cheray Hall on Wednesday, Oct. 19 about the conflict in his 


country. 


Kambali Musavuli, the national spokes- 
man for Friends of the Congo and a na- 
tive of the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
to speak to the St. Michael’s community 
about the crisis in his country. 

“If the students at [St. Michael’s] 
hadn’t started the Dear Hillary Cam- 
paign, there wouldn’t be Dear Hillary 
all around the country,” Musavuli told a 
packed house. “You actually have to take 
part in action in order to make change.” 
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New Study Abroad Explores Violence, Religion 


In Guatemala, sociology majors will meet former gang members while Ee majors live with locals 


By Brian Crowley 
News Editor 


When final exams end in 
May and most students go home 
for the summer, 30 sociology 
and Spanish majors will travel 
to Guatemala. The students will 
take part in a new program orga- 
nized and led by sociology pro- 
fessor Robert Brenneman and 
Spanish professor Jason Busic. 

The program stems from 
when Brenneman and Busic met 
in Guatemala in 1999. Busic was 
an undergraduate student study- 
ing abroad and Brenneman was 
assistant director for the Central 
American Study and Service 
Center. After they both, coinci- 
dentally, became professors at 
St. Michael’s College, they orga- 
nized the upcoming trip, Busic 
said. 

During their four weeks in 
Central America, each student 
will complete one full course, ei- 
ther “God, Gangs and Globaliza- 
tion” or a Spanish class, depend- 
ing on his or her major. 

“The total class hours are 
actually significantly more than 
a semester’s class hours here,” 
Busic said. “I think students will 
find it more engaging, but also 


HOMIES 


HERMANOS 
GOD AND GANGS IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


ROBERT BRENNEMAN 





The cover of Brenneman’s book, which students will 
be required to read while in Central America. 


more demanding, both intellec- 
tually and emotionally.” 

As part of the Guatemala 
study experience, the sociology 
students will talk with former 
gang members. 

For his dissertation, 
Brenneman wrote a book that 
will be assigned for the program, 
titled “Homies and Herma- 
nos: God and Gangs in Central 
America,” available for purchase 
next month. He interviewed 64 
former gang members from Gua- 
temala, Honduras and El Salva- 
dor, most of whom converted to 
evangelism after leaving a gang. 

“Tt was a way [for former 
gang members] to get some 
safety, but it was also, in the re- 
ports of most of the converts, a 
way of remaking themselves,” 
Brenneman said. 

He recounted thoughts that, 
he said, often go through the 
head of someone hoping to leave 
a gang: “If I renounce the gang, I 
am in deep trouble with the gang 
itself. If I don’t renounce the 
gang, I can’t get a job, I might be 
hit by a death squad doing social 
cleansing [or] the police might 
try to extort money from me.” 

With lives at stake, the 


choices are 
limited. Be- 
coming what 


Brenneman 
calls a reserv- 
ist allows a 
gang member 
to be less ac- 
tive but leaves 
the — opportu- 
nity for him to 
be called back 
to help with a 
heist, defending 
turf or paying 
for | weapons. 
Another _ dif- 
ficult option 
for leaving the 
gang is emi- 
gration. That’s 
why evangeli- 
cal religion in 
Central Amer- 
ica . “becomes 
an _ attractive 
alternative,” 
Brenneman 
said. 


promotional Image 


Because many gang 
leaders respect those who 
give their life to God, be- 
coming an evangelist is the 
safest option. The church 
itself also benefits from 
gaining former gang mem- 
bers. 

“A converted gang 
member who truly does 
turn his life around is much 
more valuable than the best 
sermon,” Brenneman said. 
“People living in these 
densely-populated neigh- 
borhoods know these guys 
and watch them grow up 
and break badly. So when 
they truly seem to trans- 
form, then that church, that 
congregation and that pas- 
tor earn some credibility in 
the eyes of their commu- 
nity.” 

Evangelists have a de- 
sire to promote spiritual 
transformation in those who 
have sinned, as well as a human- 
ist desire to improve their well- 
being, Brenneman said. 

The new study-abroad pro- 
gram is an educational experi- 
ence, not a service-based trip. 

“Service learning can be 


interesting to get such a real 
perspective on something we’re 
learning instead of just class- 
room work. You can’t really get 
much more real than talking 
to the people you are learning 
about.” 

eae students will be im- 
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JJ (Juan Jose) used to lead a gang in Guatemala City. Now a member of an 
evangelical congregation, he will share his story with St. Michael’s sociology 
majors studying in Guatemala this summer. 


rience than they could possibly 

get even in a year at St. Mike’s,” 

he said. 
The sociology students will 


‘live in the hostel-like accommo- 


dations. 
The cost of the Gr will be 
around $3,000 per person, Saun- 


great, but only ders said. This 
when it’s done yan will cover plane 
well, and this People living in these densely popu- tickets, room 
[four-week._pro- lated neighborhoods know these guys —-4”d_ board, _in- 
gram] doesn’t give struction and in- 
ie aisetehab at and watch them grow up and break Counmanea et 

would take to do badly. So when they truly seem to Busic said 


it ” 


transform, then that church, that con- 


he hopes to ac- 
cept 20 to 30. 


Instead, so- 
ciology _ students gregation and that pastor earn some students into 
will hear stories credibility in the eyes of their commu- the program, 
from former gang ee half sociol- — 
members and nity. 9 ogy majors and— 
talk: with youth half. — Spanish 
violence-preven- Robert Brenneman majors. — Both 


tion coordina- 
tors (both secular 
and religious). At 
the study center in Guatemla, 
they will also evaluate violence 
prevention strategies based on 
the known reasons for youth 
violence in Central America, 
Brenneman said. 

“A lot of people are kind 
of nervous but I know profes- 
sor Brenneman would never put 
us in danger,” sophomore Kelly 
Saunders said. “It’s going to be 


Sociology Professor and Author 





mersed in the experience as well, 
living with Spanish-speaking 
host families. They will also go 
to class at the study center for 
three-and-a-half hours a day, 
five days a week. Through it all, 
they will learn about the politics, 
history and culture of the area, 
Busic said. 

“They’re going to get a lot 
more ees and culture expe- 


Brenneman and _ 
Busic will take - 
part in the trip. ~ 


The program will start on May =a 


12 and end June 8. 


“Guatemala is, a prs ue 
ful place to learn and 80D. 
Brenneman said. “It’s not aparty 


study-abroad program. “It’s not 
Rome, it’s not London, it doesn’t — 
carry the cultural prestige of go- 
ing to Europe, but it’s a fantastic 
place.” . 
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By Elizabeth Murray 
Features Editor 


On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days around 12 p.m., students race from 
their classrooms to Alliot Hall to avoid 
waiting in line for 15 to 20 minutes just 
to eat lunch. Some endure the wait, while 
others either leave and come back or find 
another means of eating before their next 
class. 

For those who choose to stay, stu- 
dents wait in more long lines for food and 
then must either search to find an open 
seat or take their meals to go. 

The often-chaotic scene during this 
“rush hour” was described by juniors 
Thomas Dickerson and Gabbi Hall and 
sophomore Jason Moore. All three said 
the line into the 
Green Mountain 
Dining. Room 
often stretches 
to or past the St. 
Michael’s book 
store, a rare oc- 
currence in previ- 
ous years. 

Seveneelh 
hit lunch dur- 
ing a rush hour 
last year, the line 
was rarely past 
the Knight Stand 
area,’ Dickerson 
said. “If you had 
to stand in line, 
you’d be next to 
the blue-green 
couches, not back 
by the bookstore. 
Totally different 
order of magni- — 


NEWS 
4-4 Brings Frustration at ‘Lunch Crunch’ 


that incorporated as many of the factors 
as she could. 

“[The new grid] seemed to give us 
as many of the different features that we 
wanted,” Talentino said. “Although not 
everything because there’s no way to get 
everything in that we would have wanted. 
Ideally, I would have loved to have more 
time between classes, but I think 15 min- 
utes is longer than we need, and it creates 
pressures and stresses on the grid in other 
ways.” 

According to Talentino, about 1000 
students finish classes at noon. on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays. She said 
this is about the same as last year’s figure 
at around the same time. On Tuesdays 
and Thursdays last year, about 1200 stu- 
dents finished classes at 11:40 a.m. 


tude in the size of Students wait to get into the dining hall for lunch. 


the line.” 

With the implementation of the 4-4 
curriculum, a more uniform schedule 
with non-overlapping time blocks was ad- 
opted. Since each class block on the grid 
ends at the same time, all students are 
either switching classes or getting out of 
class at the same times. Vice President 
of Academic Affairs Karen Talentino 
said it was necessary to adjust the class 
time grid since the amount of time spent 
in each class changed to 180 minutes per 
week and because students are now tak- 
ing fewer classes as a whole. 

For Talentino, the process of creating 
a new time grid involved many factors, 
including paying attention to historical 
patterns of how many times a class was 
held per week. It was also necessary to 
accommodate student athletes by having 
classes in a particular time block end ear- 
lier. The goal was to create a simpler grid 


Dickerson and Hall agreed that this 
numerical situation definitely does not 
translate when it comes to the lunch rush. 

“Maybe in the scheme of a two-hour 
time period when lunch is offered there 
are the same amount of kids,” Hall said. 
“There’s just such a concentration at noon 
when people are getting out of class that 
it’s overwhelming. I don’t think it’s so 
much about an increase in number, I just 
think it’s the specific time that’s a prob- 
lem.” 

Hank Strashnick, the general man- 
ager of Sodexo on campus, said it was dif- 
ficult to predict the flow of student traffic 
in and out of Alliot before the school year 
began. Talentino sent him the new time 
grid, but since he and his staff did not 
know how many students would be com- 
ing in at certain times, it was difficult to 
predict the rushes. 


“It was a big unknown,” Strashnick 
said. “It was a major change in the flow. 
The total number in the day hasn’t really 
changed that much. It’s gone up because 
there are more students [on campus], but 
that’s expected. When the students show 
up has been radically different from any- 
thing we’ve seen. It took us a couple of 
weeks to sort it out.” 

The hardest part for Strashnick was 
figuring out when he could give his em- 
ployees breaks, he said. Before the year 
began, he spoke with his staff to inform 
them that scheduling would be different 
this year. 

“The staff understands, and they 
want to do their job and take care of the 
students,” Strashnick said. 

Moore said he usually chooses to 





come back once the rush has died down at 
about 12:40. He said the food is not stale 
after the rush, but it is cold. 

“Tt’s not as good,” Moore said. “The 
sandwich line is still good. With the chef’s 
corner, I feel like the chef gets really mad 
at me every time I order something at like 
12:45 p.m. He just went through a huge 
rush. So I really just try and stay in the 
sandwich line.” 

For Hall, cooking her own meals is 
usually the fastest and healthiest option 
between classes. She has to walk from 
the third floor of Jeanmarie Hall to Alliot 
Hall after class ends, and she said the long 
wait is often not worth it. 

“T’ve been eating a lot of pizza which 
is really unhealthy and really unfortu- 
nate,” Hall said. “I just don’t have the 
time to be waiting in line for 45 minutes 
because I have [class] after.” 





Talentino attributes the massive 
lunch rush to the students’ choices to eat 
lunch when they do. She said she does not 
think the new time grid is as much at fault 
as is the students’ preferred eating times. 

“If we can get people to spread things 
out a bit more, then we can solve the lunch 
crunch,” Talentino said. “I’m not going 
to sit here and say it’s the problem of the 
grid. It’s people’s choice as to when they 
eat. I mean the lunch room’s open from 
7 a.m. to 8 p.m. and you can eat anytime 
you want as often as you want. People 
just like to eat at the end of a class or as 
close to noon as possible. I’d like to do 
that too, but I don’t always get to eat ex- 
actly when I want.” 

If students have unusual schedules 
that prevent them from having enough 
time for lunch, 
Strashnick said 
Sodexo makes 
bagged lunches 
to accommodate 
them. The stu- 
dent must bring 
his or her sched- 
ule to the Sodexo 
staff to arrange 
this service. 

“If an aca- 
demic require- 
ment takes you, 
say, off campus 
or you can’t 
make a meal at 
all, sure,” Stras- 
4 hnick said. “You 
paid for it. If you 
| just want to go to 
m the mall, that’s 
your thing.” 

In the mean- 
time, Hall and 
Dickerson have 
several tips for Sodexo as to how service 
could be improved to help ease or avoid 
the lunch crunch. 

“T don’t think Alliot needs to offer 
us more options,” Hall said. “I think we 
could use a faster swiping system to get 
in, like an automated one and maybe a 
couple different rows.” 

Dickerson said he would like Sodexo 
to pay more attention to keeping food 
available for students during the non-rush 
hours since there is usually less to eat dur- 
ing those times. 

“Tt would be nice if they had some 
way of keeping the food a little fresher 
in those intermediate times when it’s not 
being eaten as quickly,” Dickerson said. 
“Maybe start putting out smaller portions, 
but at more regular intervals.” 
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Meg and Reilly D’Elia: We are Twins ae 





By Bethany Prendergast 
Features Editor 


From womb mates to room- 
mates, sophomores Reilly and 
Meg D’Elia have been sharing 
just about everything since birth. 
And while they’ve spent the last 
20 years together, attending the 
same college has brought with it 
a whole new set of experiences. 

“Tt wasn’t planned,” Reilly said. 
Their parents met at St. Michael’s 
and Reilly had intended to come 
here as well, while Meg took a class 
at Brown before deciding that a 
smaller school was a better fit. 

Both girls are highly ambi- 
tious; Meg is a biochemistry ma- 
jor who dedicates between 20 and 
40 hours of her week to the Fire 
and Rescue squad, while Reilly is 
double-majoring in business and 
psychology. But their determina- 
tion is not restricted to academics. 
Even before entering the world, 
the D’Elias were faced with im- 
mense challenges. The girls were 
high risk, and had to be delivered 
10 weeks early, weighing just two 
pounds each. 

After overcoming surger- 
ies and hospitalizations early 
on, Meg and Reilly returned to a 
quieter life in Jeffersonville, VT, 
growing up at the base of Smug- 
gler’s Notch. The girls took ad- 
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_ Twin sisters Meg (left) and Reilly D’Elia. 


vantage of being identical twins, 
pretending to be each other when 
relatives visited and “screwing” 
with the babysitter, Reilly said. 
Despite their physical similar- 
ities, the twins were encouraged to 
be independent, and their parents 





6 We've become 
more indepen- 
dent but we’ve 
also become 
closer to each 


other. 9 


Meg D’Elia, ’14 





decided to enroll them in different 
classes from elementary school on. 

“{Our mom] didn’t want us to 
be those annoying twins who can’t 
do anything separately,’ Reilly 
said. 

Having spent their adolescent 
years relatively detached from one 
another, the decision to attend the 
same college was especially shock- 
ing to friends and family. 

“(Our family members] were 


all really encouraging,’ Meg said, 
“They were surprised, for sure, but 
definitely happy.” 

Even though the D’Elias at- 
tended a very small high school, 
they were by no means inseparable. 
They were very different for a long 
time, Reilly explained, and only be- 
gan developing similar tastes after 
starting college. 

“She used to dye her hair black 
and I used to dye my hair blond. We 
looked really different and people 
could tell us apart,’ she said. “We 
didn’t share as much in high school, 
we weren't as close. We had really 
different personalities.” 

While the girls still dye their 
hair different colors, (Reilly is 
blonde and Meg is brunette) they 
insist that they have become much 
closer during their time at St. Mi- 
chael’s. This year, they decided 
to room together, for reasons of 
practicality if nothing else. 

“We share all our clothes,” 
Reilly said. “It was just easier 
for our parents to buy one of ev- 
erything. I thought it would be 


harder living with Meg, but it’s | 


been good.” 


Just because Meg and Reilly | 
share a room doesn’t mean they | 
spend all their time together. So- | 


aan. the ee hang out with the 





same group of people, but they 
have only one class together— 
their first since kindergarten— 
and Meg is juggling biology labs 
and teaching the fire and rescue 
rookie course. 

“She’s crazy, she really is 
crazy,” Reilly laughed. 

While students do not re- 
ceive credit for participating in 
fire and rescue, it is perhaps the 
most time-consuming extracur- 


ticular on campus. The twins’ 


father was chief of the depart- 
ment when he attended St. Mi- 
chael’s, and Reilly and Meg both 
signed up at the beginning of 
their freshman year. Reilly de- 
cided not to participate this se- 
mester, but Meg is still involved. 
Even though they chose a 
small school and can be easy to 
tell apart, the twins’ peers are 
continually stumped. They both 
end up chatting with and waving 
to a lot of strangers, Reilly said. 
“Since we’re in such differ- 
ent classes, and because the kids 


in our classes never a a lot of 


nese ibeminiosntnpidnrmrc tetas eatin nt intend eae 





people have no idea that we’re 
twins,” Reilly explained. “Her 
French class is right before mine, 
so she’s always leaving when 
I’m coming in. Her professor 


has been confused all year about - 


why she keeps coming back.” 

Though they have grown up 
in the same house and studied at 
the same college, Reilly expects 
that their paths will diverge after 
college. 

“T’m thinking about going to 
law school and it wouldn’t surprise 
me if she does Doctors Without 
Borders and then goes to medical 
school,” she said. “I don’t think 
we're going to be at all near each 
other. It’s going to be really hard.” 

But even if they end up far 
apart, the D’Elias are sure to re- 
main connected. 

“We've become more inde- 
pendent but we’ve also become 
closer to each other,’ Meg ex- 
plained. “Even if we do our own 
thing for days at a time, she’s still 
my best friend when I come back.” 
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Performances by The Acabellas (top left), Mike Check 
(top right-and left), The Sleepless Knights (far left) 
were only part of thé Friday Knight Dry festivities on 
Oct. 21. Students were able to take part in-activities 
put on by campus clubs and organizations that ranged 
from kareoke and carnival games to acting improvisa- 
tion and tug-of-war. Students received raffle tickets 
for each activity and were eligible to win prizes like a 
digital camera and a Kindle. 








Getting Status: Tips for Starting Your Club 


By Brian Hebert 
Staff Writer 


_. Standing in front of the Stu- 
~ dent Association during the meet- 
- ing Oct. 4, senior Ashley Aubert 
“said she felt she was part of an 
election or a presidential debate. 

__. Aubert was presenting her 
idea for an Italian Club but her 
ppearance in front of the S.A. 

















id not go as well as she had 
~ hoped when it was decided the 
2) topic would be taken off the ta- 


“up ble. The S.A. did not approve the 
***club because the budget laid out 









responsibilities. 








faculty advisor. 


* Define goals for the club and have proof of a 


was heavily focused on food. 

“The [elected]-board was 
very helpful. They were very un- 
derstanding,” Aubert said. “The 
Student Association had a lot 
more questions that were defi- 
nitely some of the reason why 
everything got so much more 
complicated for me.” 

There are 38 clubs at St. Mi- 
chael’s ranging from the Ski & 
Snowboard club to drama club, 
and each had to present its idea 
in front of the S.A. Students start 
by speaking to Secretary of Stu- 


{Be ready for your presentation: 
Provide a list of at least 15 members. 

#* Provide constitution (and tell how to amend it). 

4° List the qualifications for membership. 

* Give specifics on officers, elections, duties and 












dent Policy Eleanor Hahn. 

“I would tell them if their 
idea was at all possible or if we 
already have a club that would fit 
that need,” Hahn said. “But if we 
don’t, I would give the informa- 
tion they need to create the club.” 

In order to start a club at St. 
Michael’s, candidates must have 
their idea approved by the S.A. in 
a presentation during the Tuesday 
evening meetings. The presenta- 
tion must explain the idea as well 
as why having that club would 
benefit the college. A break-down 
of a possible budget should also be 
included. 

Once a club has been ap- 
proved and has functioned for 
more than one year, it can ask 
the S.A. for more money to help 
its funding, Hahn said. Recently, 
the budget for clubs has gone 
down, as the general reserve is 
at an all-time low this year at 
$13,000. The limited funding 





makes it harder to have an idea 
for a club approved. 

The first year a club is rec- 
ognized, it can only receive up to 
$500 for that academic year. The 
first full year of its existence, a 
club can receive up to $1,000,and 
in its second full year it can re- 
ceive up to $2,000. After that, the 
club can ask for as much money 
as it needs, but it is not guaran- 
teed to get that amount since the 
S.A. must approve the budget. 

With this challenge in place 
Nora Moore, president of the 
Random Acts of Kindness Club, 
presented her club idea to the S.A. 
last year and had it approved. 

“Before we presented, we 
allocated the proposed budget in 
a way that would be good for the 
school,” Moore said. “We made 
sure that we had an advisor, we 
made sure we had enough people 
to sign our sheet to give us club sta- 
tus. Also, we weren’t spending all 


our money on one thing. We were 
spending it on a bunch of different 
things. We were pretty prepared.” 

Both Aubert and Moore 
stressed three keys to an impres- 
sive presentation to the S.A.: be- 
ing prepared, showing up with 
another possible club member 
and having a strong and confi- 
dent personality. 

Grace Kelly, director of Stu- 
dent Activities, said every year a 
number of clubs proposed may 
be voted down. However, she 
encourages students to continue 
to create clubs on campus. 

“Clubs are beneficial for the 
community and can provide ed- 
ucation, awareness, and activi- 
ties,” Kelly said. “They provide 
members with an opportunity 
to engage in the community and 
develop leadership skills.” . 





Above: Before and after. The alleyway between Banana Republic and the Bank Street parking garage in downtown Burlington will be unrecognizable come Spring. The blueprint for the new mural ¢: 


sent® 


By Chris Lyon 
Staff Writer 


The short walk between the Bank Street park- 
ing garage and Church Street Marketplace is about to 
generate a lot of buzz. This spring a new mural will 
be installed, replacing the jungle-themed piece that 
has begun to show its age. 

Ron Redmond, the director of Church Street 
marketplace, took the initiative to redo the mural. 
The search to find an artist to replace the mural led to 
an international contest. In the end, French-Canadian 
muralist Pierre Hardy and his “Everyone Loves a Pa- 
rade” concept beat out 14 others from artists across 
the U.S., France and Quebec. 

The whimsical “parade” is a chronological pro- 





gression of Vermont’s 400-year history and will mea- 
sure a whopping 124 by 11 feet. 

Once the mural is finished, it will give Burling- 
ton residents and visitors a sense of how the city came 
to be. Redmond said he hopes it will inspire other pub- 
lic art. 

The current mural features many exotic plants 
and animals that one would expect to see in a South 
American rainforest as opposed to Vermont, with 
the exception of a cow in the center. This mural is 20 
years old and displays the names of several businesses 
that are long gone. 

“Tt’s ready for a facelift,’ Redmond said. 

The new mural will cost $80,000 which, accord- 
ing to Redmond, isn’t a lot for a mural of this size. 
In fact, Hardy’s concept was lower priced than other 
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contestants’ proposals, which ranged from $100,000 __ read it only if they loo Ka 


to $200,000. window directly opposi 
Donations from local sponsors around the Bur- _ that Hardy has put into 

lington area such, as the Courtyard Marriott and “What I’m doing is c 

Leunig’s Bistro, will cover supply and housing costs _ lington,” he said. 


Certainly there are of 
the new mural. Laney Ne 
St. Michael’s College, is 2 

“Tt’s very rez is 
said. “It’s very comp 
look at it for a long ti 
just animals and lea 
you can just take into ] 


for Hardy. Members of the public can have their own 
faces featured in the mural — for a price. Private do- 
nors are able to join the parade for between $1,000 
and $10,000. 

“We're funding it as we go,” Redmond said. “We 
could do a mural for a couple thousand dollars, but it 
wouldn’t be very good. It wouldn’t be very lasting,” 

If there is anyone who wants this mural to be a 


lasting landmark, it’s Hardy. In his leather boots, and _ [the old mural] go.” 
his long black hair pulled back in a ponytail, he said There are other st 
before taking a drag on his cigarette, “The mural is a__ initely miss the old mura 


celebration of champions, celebrities, entrepreneurs 
and builders. You will have figures in the mural 
who are known historically and some figures who 
are people today.” 

Hardy wants his mural to be a reflection of 
Burlington society and he hopes it will become of a 
landmark, he said. 

“Tf you don’t know where you’re from, how the 
hell do you know where you’re going?” Hardy said. 

The mural will not only be artistic, but educa- 
tional. There are numerous Vermont state symbols 
in the mural and many historical figures. Hardy is 
eager for passers-by to look at and discuss it in all 
sorts of ways, even politically. 

“It’s going to bring debates. It will tell how your 
land came to be,” Hardy explained. “Today you’re 
celebrating your liberty, speech, freedom, entre- 
preneurial spirit, America and everything, but it’s 
because many people lost their lives for that. The 
mural is controversial maybe to some peace lovers.” 

The mural will also reflect the environment of 
Vermont amd will include many quirks and details, 
taking into consideration points of view and sun ex- 
posure. In the new mural there is a banner that will 
be written backwards, but viewers will be able to 


Photos by Bethany Prendergast and Lizzie Tribble 


phardyart.com/everyonelovesaparade.html. Bottom Left: Artist Pierre Hardy adds the finishing touches to a line of text. Bottom Center: Hardy keeps an extensive 
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‘sad to see 


at St. Michael’s, grew up in the Burlington area and 
said it would be weird to see Church Street without 
the same mural. 

“Tt was a staple in the Church Street experience 
when I was a kid,” Watson said. “It was one of those 
quirky things on Church Street that I liked.” 

Hardy gave Church Street visitors some advice 
in the meantime while the mural is being finished. 

“Anytime you go to this alleyway, take a cam- 
era and take a picture,” Hardy suggested. “If you see 
people walking in the alleyway as it is right now, 
youre going to see that they are just walking, facing 
the garage or Church Street. When this mural is done 
take another picture and you will see hordes of people 
standing looking at the wall.” 





l t will ultimately be a 124-foot mural. Bottom Right: Hardy sits beside a portion of completed work. All of the figures in the mural will be slightly smaller than life-size. 
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- The abandoned building in flames during the practice burn on Oct. 9. 


By Lizzie Tribble 
Photo Editor 


.  Billowing clouds of smoke 
<scould be seen atop the trees be- 

"hind the 200 townhouses on Oct. 

“9. The St. Michael’s Fire De- 

“partment collaborating with the 

“¥Colchester Center Volunteer Fire 
“SCompany, participated in a live 

‘#practice-burn training. 

# “Our corroborative _ rela- 
tionship with the Colchester 
Fire Department means that we 

“train with them and respond to 

“all the same calls,” said St. Mi- 

@chael’s Fire and Rescue Chief 

Pete Soons, ’81. “We make up a 

“pivotal piece of their personnel.” 
_ Practice burns are a part of 

“training for new and old mem- 








bers of both departments. A 
condemned house or building 
structure is donated for train- 
ings and simulations by people 
in the general public. Using hay 
and wooden pallets, the trainees 
and the officers create a series of 
burn rooms to practice ventila- 
tion, search and rescue and mov- 
ing hose lines. The most recent 
building to be torched, the old 
Agency of Transportation offic- 
es of Colchester, was the second 
condemned property given to the 
department this year. 

John Meyers, president of 
the Colchester Center Volunteer 
Fire Company and a 20-year vet- 
eran, said sometimes the depart- 
ments go several years without 


FEATURES 





having a house to burn. This 
makes practicing for fire condi- 
tions difficult. 

“You don’t always get the 
chance to experience the heat 
associated with the fires and the 
smoke conditions that force you 
down low to the ground with low 
visibility,’ St. Michael’s senior, 
and First Lieutenant Jim Watson 
said. “When we can acquire a 
structure that will allow us to go 
in there and simulate those in- 
herently dangerous conditions, it 
gives all the people... have a bet- 
ter understanding of what they 
are doing and they are more pre- 
pared for it when [the real call] 
comes.” 

There are three new proba- 
tionary members on the St. Mi- 
chael’s department this semes- 
ter and senior Alpha Company 
member Chris Eldridge said the 


‘hands on experience involved 


with the practice flames gives 
the new Fire and Rescue mem- 
bers an idea of what the fire will 
actually be like and how it could 
react during a real call. 

“We are the busiest vol- 
unteer fire department in the 
state of Vermont,” Meyers said. 
“Members of both departments 
get the opportunity to learn [fire] 
behavior. Every fire behaves dif- 
ferently and there are some pat- 
terns that you learn over time 


that you experience.” 


Soons said the St. Michael’s 


Fire and Rescue is a nonprofit 
that obtains most of its financial 
support through the billing rev- 
enue of the ambulance service 
and donations. The Colchester 


Volunteer Fire Company also’ 


helps with some expenses, he 
said. 

“They purchase our fuel 
[and] provide us with 
some of the equipment 
that we use, as well 
as personal protective 
equipment,”  Soons 
said. 

To be on the St. 
Michael’s Fire Depart- 
ment is a selective pro- 
cess, Soons said. “The 
people that show the 
interest, the initiative 
and the commitment 
will generally fare very 
well.” 

Even though the 
department does not 
take _first-semester 
first-years as full 
members, it will spon- 
sor these students 
through the county 
rookie class. Upon 
completion the student 


may join the depart- Jason Stech of the Colchester Fire I 
ment on a four-month ment was one of the participant 
practice burn. ; 


probationary period. 


“During that time, they 
continue their training so they 
become interior certified so they 
can fight fires within structures.” 

The next live practice burn 
could be tomorrow or not until 
next year, but Meyers said the 
Colchester Volunteer Fire Com- 
pany is fortunate to work with 
the St. Michael’s Fire Depart- 
ment. 
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EDITORIAL 


SAFETY VS. A 
Witp Time 


Next Friday officially begins 
Halloween weekend. Cobwebs, 
scary movies and outrageous cos- 
tumes inundate the culture. Boo. 

Last year Halloween weekend 
saw three students sent to Act One, 
three underwent hospital observa- 
tion and three were released to a 
responsible party—all for drunk- 
enness. 

The list doesn’t stop there. 

There were also two drug vio- 
lations, two trespass warnings and 
an aggravated assault. 

And these are only what was 
recorded on the security log; it 


doesn’t count those who didn’t get 


busted. 

The security log we publish 
every week typicallychronicles a 
handful of drunkenness incidents, 
but nine incidents recorded dur- 
ing the 2010 Halloween weekend 
is much more than recorded dur- 
ing the 2008 and 2009 Halloween 
weekends. 

In 2008 there were six drug 
violations and only two recorded 
drunkenness incidents--also the 
case for 2009. There also were sev- 
en thefts, three drug violations and 
only two drunken incidents during 
the 2009 Halloween weekend. 

Regardless of whether there 
has been an actual change of drug 
and alcohol use during Halloween 
since 2008, what is recorded has 
changed. 

We at The Defender are re- 
minding you to be safe this Hallow- 
een. With the creepy ambiance and 
excuse to get wild it is very easy to 
get caught up in the parties—or fall 
target to someone caught up in the 
parties. 

Use the buddy system—we 
know this sounds juvenile, but it 
works—and, if you choose to con- 
sume alcohol this weekend, do it in 
moderation. Ending up in the hos- 
pital or at the toilet all night are not 
consequences worth enduring. 

Happy Halloween. We bet our 
costumes are better than yours. 


--Kelley Bureau, Editor 








‘If It’s Not Broken, Don't Fix It’ 


Students speak out against planned quad renovations 


To The Defender, 

A topic that has been on the minds of many 
students recently has been the proposed plan to al- 
ter the quad. After reading the recent article in The 
Defender, I must admit I am not fully convinced 
this project should be undertaken. 

While I understand the appeal of adding the 
student center to the quad, and I’m sure it would 
be a wonderful building, it would ruin what the 
quad is. In many ways, the quad (as it is now), is 
one of the most collegiate areas of St. Michael’s. 
The space between the four separate dorms is a 
beautiful oasis of college life. On sunny days stu- 
dents gather in groups in the grass or under trees 
to study, read or simply enjoy the weather. While 
I don’t think the proposed student center will stop 
community activity outside, it will make the quad 
feel closed off and uninviting. Connecting the 
dorms will take away from the unique personali- 
ties each building has. 

Instead of constructing an entirely new set 
of buildings, why don’t we work to improve the 
ones we have? Most of the dorms on campus (both 
main and north) could use some work. Also, if Al- 
liot Hall is supposed to be the center for student 
activities, why don’t we renovate that instead of 
building a whole new one? 

While that these changes to the quad will 
probably happen whether I like it or not, I thought 
it was important to voice the opinion that many 
students here feel. We love the quad and are wor- 
ried that it will lose something if the proposed 
plans to alter it are approved. 


Liam Connors, Class of 2014 


To The Defender: 

If it’s not broken, don’t fix it. In response to 
“Planned Quad Changes May Alter the Campus,” 
I was disappointed in the prospect of altering the 
campus in such a dramatic way. The planned fea- 
tures for the quad buildings sound great —four 
person suites with two bathrooms, singles with 
individual bathrooms, a new fitness center, etc. 
However, it begs the question of whether we truly 
need these additions. 

The beauty of St. Michael’s is that we have 
a small, quaint campus that caters to our close 
community environment. What I remember most 
about the first week of freshman year was every- 
one sprawled across the quad making friends and 
meeting new people. As Liz Salois explains in the 
article, there is a comforting “open feeling” to the 
quad that I feel this construction will eliminate. 

Not to mention there are going to be lim- 
ited spots for these great new dorm rooms. Who 
is going to be fortunate enough to snag a single 
with their own bathroom? Housing is controver- 
sial enough as it is, and now we’re throwing in 
the prospect of options that are only available to 
a lucky few. I fully support building more living 
quarters, but this set-up will only cause more con- 
flict. 

Ultimately, it comes down to the fact that our 
school is fine the way it is. Maybe we dodn’t have 
a fancy meditation room or auditorium seating for 
650 people, but we get by. Now we’re planning to 
squeeze an oversized building into an awkward 
location. 

As a junior, I won’t personally be affected by 
these changes, but after being here for three years 
I can attest to the fact that the entire ambiance of 
the campus will be thrown off because of them. 


Natalie Handy, Class of 2013 


Boozers, Please Don't Bellow 


A response to a column about excessive trash on campus 


To the Defender, 

The New Oxford American Dictionary de- 
fines pollution as the “introduction into the envi- 
ronment of a substance or thing that has harmful or 
poisonous effects.” 

Inthe Oct. 11 issue of The Defender, Alexandra 
Smith addressed the issue of ecological pollution 
challenged the community to reduce the amount of 
post-partying garbage and disarray in her column 
“Being Trashed Isn’t an Excuse to Trash.” In ad- 
dition to this, I believe that another type pollution 
needs to be addressed: noise pollution. 

College years are often cited as the best time 
of one’s life and understandably, some noise on 
Friday night is to be expected. But last month, I 
entered an exam with fewer than four hours of 


sleep because at 2:30 a.m., there was still continu- 
ous yelling outside my window. A few weeks ago, 
a particularly loud Saturday night extended until 
4 a.m. Having spoken to several students living 
on the first-year quad, I know that I am not alone 
in these concerns. Just as “no one enjoys having 
their feet torn apart by a fragment of a bottle,” no 
one appreciates a throbbing headache after having 
been kept up at all hours of the night. It is important 
to remember that St. Michael’s College is first and 
foremost an academic institution, a place in which 
one’s social life should not infringe upon another’s 
ability to perform in class. 


Tarah Srethwatanakul, Class of 2013 
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The Only Thing to Fear is...Everything 


= SS Saar 
MANAGING 
EDITOR 


One of my few memories from 
nursery school involves my teacher 
telling the class to make a collage of 
what we were afraid of. Most of the 
kids in my class had respectable col- 
§ 4 lages with pictures of ghosts, witches, 

+}| spiders and snakes—you know, nor- 
mal stuff. Then there was my collage 
which included any type of insect, 
soda (I didn’t understand why it had 
bubbles), doctors, Santa Claus, Mickey 
Mouse, Mr. Potato Head, big dogs, 
birds, clowns and swimming pools. 

I started nursery school late that year because my 
family had recently moved. My first day of school hap- 
pened to be Halloween which meant J hid in the corner all 
day, terrified of everyone dressed up like Power Rangers 
(which happened to be most of the kids in the class that 
year). I made a great first impression on my classmates. 
If I can pick one day that has summed up my life so far, 
it would be that Halloween. Since then, I’ve always been 
afraid of my own shadow, and of everyone else’s, for that 
matter. 

My dad has spent so much money over the years tak- 
ing me to amusement parks where I refused to go on any 
rides. Sitting in a little cart while going down a 70 foot 
hill sounds completely insane to me. 

Last weekend my boyfriend thought it was a good 
idea to introduce me to his parents (an entirely different 
type of fear) and to take me to Canobie Lake Park so I 
could experience my first rollercoaster. I chose the small- 
est rollercoaster, a wooden track with one big drop and 
none of that crazy upside down business. 

During the 40 minutes spent waiting in line, my only 
view of the rollercoaster was of the cart going up the first 








Jordan 
Kilty 


Trick-or-Treat? 





hill, which began to look steeper and steeper the more 
I stared at it. It terrified me that I couldn’t see the other 
side of the rollercoaster. What if the drop was too big? 
What if I freaked out halfway through the ride? I would 
be trapped and out of control. 

I had to be dragged and pushed through the line 
while the 5-year-olds behind us laughed at me. And when 
it was finally time for us to get on the roller coaster, I 


in my room 
and watched 


ran away. Part of me wishes my boyfriend would have 
just picked me up and forced me onto the ride. The other 
part of me is certain I would have tried to punch him and 
things would have gotten awkward. . 

If I went to Hogwarts I would be put in Ravenclaw; 
Certainly not Gryffindor. Fighting Voldemort and saving 
the wizarding world is certainly not a job for me. Bravery 
has never been one of my strengths. My eyes are closed 
the entire time I’m watching a scary movie, I cried the 
entire month before I left to study abroad because I was 
positive my plane was going to crash and I am still scared 
of the dark. 

If I had my way, I would never do anything scary or 
risky. While waiting in line for the rollercoaster, 1 was 
sure everyone around me could hear the pounding of my 
heart. I felt dizzy, cold and shaky. Fear is uncomfortable 
and unsettling, and I am fine avoiding rollercoasters and 
airplanes for the rest of my life if I can avoid that feeling. 

But I’ve begun to realize how much I am missing out 
on. I picture myself standing on the sidelines for the rest 
of my life, holding my friends’ coats while they enjoy the 
rollercoasters and have all the fun. A safe and comfort- 
able life sounds nice, but in order to feel alive, you have 
to live. It’s OK for me to feel afraid, but it’s not OK to let 
it hold me back. I’m not saying I’m ready to go on a roll- 
ercoaster tomorrow—maybe my first step should be to 
watch “Paranormal Activity” with my eyes open. Baby 
steps, right? 


Kilty is a senior journalism major and political science 
minor. Contact her at jkilty@mail.smcvt.edu 


in any way to 
growing adoles- 
cents? They have 
enough to be 


When I was in 
third grade my teacher 
dressed up as a tree 
d for our Halloween pa- 
Mea rade. I was a baby—or 
] at least I wanted to be. 
My costume consisted 
of a maroon sweat suit, 
Velcro sneakers, and I 
put my hair up in pig- 
tails. Three other girls 
dressed up as babies, 
; however, and their 
costumes were exponentially better than 
mine, with giant diapers held up by giant 
safety pins. Halloween festivities held at 
school were the extent of my holiday. 

I’ve never been trick-or-treating. My 
mother never gave Halloween any atten- 
tion and raised my brother and me with- 
out celebrating on Oct. 31, mostly because 
she said it was the devil’s holiday, but 
sometimes she used to say she didn’t trust 
people. She got an apple with a razor in it 
when she was 12; that’s why we couldn’t 





EXECUTIVE 
DITOR 





Kelley 
Bureau 


“Paranormal 
partake in the ritual of taking candy from State.” This 
strangers. I don’t know if that is true or WS the case 
if she said it to appease us. Either way,I °°P homore 
never got to go out with my friends col- 7°" too. Ju- 
lecting candy. nior year I 

When I was in fifth grade my best 8 Somehow 
friend invited me to go with her, so I talked into 
asked my mom. She said it was up tome 8°78 ' the 
in a way that made me feel guilty for ask- dance and by 
ing. My heart sank and my throat tight- Me yee ss 
ened as if the inquiry were suffocating. I ally didn’t feel 
felt wrong for asking and for having the any guilt or 
desire to go out—like I was betraying my excitement— 
mother and God. I was neutral 

My brother and I dressed up and gave oe it. he 


out candy for two or three years before we 


got sick of visitors asking why we weren’t 
out collecting candy. Then we would just 
turn all the lights off in the house and ig- 
nore the doorbell, treating that night like 
every other of the year. 

My guilt in celebrating the holiday 
continued until I entered college. My 
first year, all the girls on my floor went to 
the annual Halloween dance, but I stayed 


to resent my 
mother for not 
letting us par- 
take in the holiday, but I’m over it. I’m 
not sure I missed out on anything. I find 
the entire concept of trick-or-treating kind 
of weird. It goes against a primary cli- 
ché we teach children: don’t take candy 
from strangers. How is this beneficial 





confused about 
on a normal day- 
to-day basis, why 
are we throwing 
them for a loop? 
We also teach 
them that candy 
is unhealthy and 
attempt to teach 
moderation—but 
let’s just give 
them a pillow- 
case full of can- 
dy! Halloween is 
a contradiction, a 
waste of money 
and a marketer’s 
_ dream come true.. 


Bureau is a senior journalism majorm 
and a religious studies and psychology 
double minor. Contact her at kbureau@ 
mail.smcvt.edu 
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CALENDAR 





EVENTS FOR OCT. 25 - NOV. 7 


Cawprus 


The Art of Possibility: Living and Working with a Disability — Wednes- 
day, Oct. 26. Come engage your mind in a series of inspirational presentations and 
engage your body in “hands-on” physical activities, all designed to help -you expe- 
rience firsthand the possibilities when it comes to living and working with a dis- 
ability. Various times on different locations on campus. 


Annual Harvest Festival — Friday, Oct. 28 from 5:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
in the Tarrant Recreational Center. For children ages 2 to 12 and 
their parents. Admission $5, students $2; free for children. 
Designed for families to enjoy the season in a safe en- 
vironment. Everyone is urged to come in costume 
ready for games, inflatables, hot dogs, popcorn, 
drinks, lots of candand prizes for costumes. 


“Slavery, Tomatoes and Social Jus- 
tice on Your Plate” — Wednesday, Nov. 2, 
at 7 p.m. in McCarthy Arts Center. A talk 
by award-winning investigative journalist 
Barry Estabrook presenting a case showing 
that eating winter tomatoes inadvertently 
supports migrant slavery. The modern to- 
mato, he explains, has become “as devoid 
of plant nutrients as a pile of moon rocks.” 
He is the author of the acclaimed book To- 
matoland. His article for Gourmet on labor 
abuses in Florida’s tomato fields received the 
2010 James Beard Award for magazine feature 
writing. 


“Combating Prejudice and ‘Isms’ on a Per- 
sonal Level: Reflections of Jernigan Pontiac” — 
Wednesday, Nov. 2 at 7 p.m. in Cheray Science Hall, Room 
101. Jernigan Pontiac writes a weekly column in Seven Days called 
Hackie, in which he reflects on his taxi driving. He is also the author of “Hackie: 
Cab Driving and Life” and “Hackie 2: Perfect Autumn”. 


Wednesday, Nov. 2 - Saturday Nov. 5, 7 
p.m. in McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael’s 
College presents fall main-stage theater pro- 
duction, directed by professor Peter Harrigan. 
The MaGrath sisters of Hazlehurst, Miss. 
always seem to be part of a scandal. Find out 
_ what happened this time as they negotiate men, 
morality and (attempted) murder in this warm 
but dark comedy. Winner of the 1981 Pulitzer 
Prize for Drama. Free admission, but limited 
seating. 





Faculty Music Concert — Friday, Nov. 4 at 7:30 p.m. in McCarthy Arts Center. 
Annemieke Spoelstra, piano, and Jeremiah McLane, accordion, performing music 
by Piazzolla, Dvorak, McLane and others. Dutch classical piano virtuoso Spoelstra 
and master accordionist McLane make unique arrangements based on traditional 
folk melodies from the 17th to the 21st centuries. The sound is classical and impro- 
visational: exuberant, introspective, tender and passionate. Free admission. 



















Local 


Thursday Night Potlucks for Young Adults — Thursday, Oct. 27 from 6 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. at 25 Buell St. in Burlington. Eighteen- to 35-year-olds show up for fun 
and fellowship at a weekly dinner focused on spirituality and religion, peace and 
justice, and creating community. Bring a dish to share; feel free to bring a musical 
instrument or game. Free. 


Town Hall Meeting — Thursday, Oct. 27 from 7 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. in the 
Sugar Maple Ballroom at UVM Davis Center. Sen. Bernie Sanders 
sparks a discussion on the issues facing college students today, 
including proposed cuts to higher-education funding, the 
recession and job market, climate change and women’s 
rights. 


Pharma-Foodie: Food for Your Mind — Fri- 
day, Oct. 28 from 5:30 - 8 p.m. at Healthy Living in 
South Burlington. Chef/instructor Donna Varta- 
nian and nutritionist Kim Evans explore delicious 
and healing ingredients that can minimize de- 
pression. On the menu: roasted-butternut-squash 
soup, Mediterranean lentil-and-couscous salad 
and more. Pre-register, $20. 


UVM Redstone Haunted House — Friday, 
Oct. 28 - Saturday, Oct. 29 from 7 p.m. - 11 p.m. at 
Redstone Hall, UVM. Thrill seekers must hunt or 
be hunted at this frightful affair and charity benefit. 
Canned or nonperishable food donations accepted; 
recommended for teens and adults 


Soulive and Lettuce — Friday, Oct. 28 and Saturday, 
Oct. 29 at 8:30 p.m. in the Higher Ground Ballroom. Sou- 
live has developed a reputation as one of the most sought-after 

instrumental soul-funk trios around—a hard-touring live act that has 
thrown down everywhere from small rock clubs to opening arena shows for the 
Rolling Stones. Tickets $16 in advance, $18 day of the show. 


Open Volunteer Day — Saturday, Oct. 29 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Vermont 
Garden Park in South Burlington. Green thumbs tend to the Root Center’s half-acre 
site, from which organic produce will be donated to the Burlington Emergency 
Food Shelf and Tropical Storm Irene relief efforts. Free. 


Burlington Halloween Bike Ride — Sunday, Oct. 30 from 1:30 - 5 p.m. at Bur- 
lington City Hall Park. Costumed cyclists wheel their way through downtown and 
the Old North End, ending at Maglianero for a post-ride party. Costume competition 
judging begins at 1:30 p.m.; ride departs at 2 p.m.; post-ride party, 3-5 p.m. Free. 


Fall Festival and Rummage Sale — Sunday, Oct. 30 from 10a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
Champlain Senior Center in Burlington. An autumnal affair includes crafts for kids, 
a dog costume contest, a Zumba fitness demonstration, face painting and delicious 
treats. Wear Halloween garb to win a prize. Proceeds benefit the senior center. Free. 


Festival of Pumpkins — Sunday, Oct. 30 and Monday, Oct. 31 at 6:30 p.m. in 
Smith Park, Winooski. Hundreds of glowing jack-o’-lanterns light the way for cos- 
tumed characters at this Halloween kick-off. Festivities begin at dusk. Free. 
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Life as a Minority Sports Fan 


By Derick Logan 
Guest Columnist 


Here at St. Michael’s, I am a minor- 
ity student. No, not in the sense that | am 
African-American, Latino or even a Japa- 
nese exchange student. I am a Phillies fan. 
And an Eagles fan. And a Flyers fan. 

With those team loyalties, I find 
myself drowning in a sea of Boston and 
New York supporters quick to ridicule my 
pride for Philadelphia sports. Granted, 
Philadelphia fans have been labeled as 
notoriously -bad, and not without reason. 
We threw snowballs at Santa Claus and 
batteries at opposing outfielders. We are 
quick to blame and slow to praise our own 
players; just ask Scott Rolen, Eric Lin- 
dros, Donovan McNabb and many other 


opposing team was superior. That would 


be blasphemous. 

In Philadel- 
phia, our team 
is always bet- 
ter than yours 
and if they lose 
then it was their 
own fault. We 
gave it away; 
your team didn’t 
win it. Unfortu- 
nately, through- 
out history, the 
teams in Philly 
have been giv- 
ing away a lot 
more games 
than those from 


The Boston fans have every sport to 


brag about, and most recently they have 
had an entire is- 
sue of ESPN The 
Magazine dedi- 
cated to praising 
their achieve- 
ments over the 
past decade. New 
York fans have 
less to brag about 
presently, but try 
to win a debate 
arguing that the 
Yankees suck 
and you'll be sure 
they play the “27 
championships” 
card. 


think I have more in common with Bos- 
ton and New York fans than I’d prefer to 
concede. It seems to me that the outcomes 
of our favorite sporting events impact 
our moods more than we’d like to admit. 
When the Red Sox were kept out of the 
playoffs on the final day of the season and 
the Yankees were eliminated in the first 
round, I witnessed firsthand the negative 
impact it had on all the adamant fans’ 
days.-When the Phillies were upset in the 
first round as well, I was left at a loss for 
words. I lividly cursed at the television for 
displaying the ensuing celebration by the 
Cardinals following the final out. In the 
end, though, what can any of us as fans 
really do? After ail, it’s just a game. But 
for a true fan of any city’s franchise, it’s 
certainly something more. 


players over the years who we booed ve- Boston and New 
hemently throughout their careers in the York, which 
City of Brotherly Love. The last thing we provides for some pretty frites argu- 
do after a tough loss is concede that the ments regarding superiority. 











NFL and NHL seasons are in full swing, 
to my own chagrin, I’m beginning to 


Now that the 
World Series, the Derick Logan is a sophomore and can be 
contacted at dlogan@mail.smevt.edu 





FEEL BETTER FAST: 
HOW TO GET & GOOD NIGHT SLEEP 


By Mary Masson 
Mental Health Task Force 


The stress of the fall semester is setting in. There are papers due, tests to be taken 
and projects that are underway. The last thing on your “to do” list is a good night’s 
sleep. In fact, it is the one thing college students tend to give up when there is a sacri- 
fice to be made. But did you know that when you give up a decent night’s sleep, you 
sacrifice your health and well being? Getting enough sleep sounds so basic and trivial. 
But it actually boosts your immune system, helps you fight anxiety and depression and 
helps you focus and concentrate better on your studies. 

Here are five basic strategies to help you get a good night’s sleep brought to you by 
ULifeline and the Mental Health and Wellness Task Force: 

NEVER OVERSLEEP 

Don’t oversleep if you got a poor night’s sleep last night. Sleeping late for a couple 
of days actually resets your body clock to a different cycle so it actually makes it hard 
to go back to bed at a reasonable hour. Try to get up at the same time every day and go 
to sleep around the same time each evening, even on the weekends. 

SET YOUR BODY CLOCK 

Light helps restart your body clock to its active daytime phase. So when you get up, 
go outside to get some sunlight. If that’s difficult, turn the lights on in your room and 
get moving. The calves of your legs act as pumps and get your blood circulating which 
delivers oxygen to your brain. 

EXERCISE 

Keep physically active during the day. This is especially important after a bad 
night’s sleep. Twenty to 30 minutes of exercise in the late afternoon is your best way to 
get a restful sleep. But don’t exercise too close to bedtime. That can wake the body up 
and make it hard to get to sleep. Likewise, good nutrition during the day is a great idea, 
but never eat too close to bedtime. Your body will be working hard to digest your food 
and make it difficult to get to sleep. 

DON’T NAP 

Do not take a nap during the day after you have lost sleep. Instead, tig some stretch- 
ing or gentle exercising to keep you going and try to keep your bedtime routine the 
same. When studying, give yourself a break every 30 — 45 minutes. Stand up, stretch, 


get some water and give yourself a chance to re- 
focus. 

BED IS FOR SLEEPING ONLY 

Use your bed for sleeping only. Try 
not to study, read or watch TV in bed. 
This tells your body that when you 
get into bed at night, it’s time to settle 
down and relax. 




































Getting a good night’s sleep is a 
simple way to take care of yourself. 
It helps promote physical 
and mental health. 


For more self- 
care ideas and ways 
to care for others, 
check out ULifeline 
at www.ULifeline. 


org 
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Paranormal Stall 
Scores Scares 


If you’re looking for a good Halloween scare 
Horo __ this October, “Paranormal Activity 3” is just the 
ANAGER flick. Directors Ariel Schulman and Henry Joost 
™) have shown once again that a mammoth budget 
| and a no-name cast can still produce screams. 
I would be lying if I said I wasn’t worried the 
| movie would be too much of the same; it seemed 
| implausible that a third film being shot solely 
through home cameras could be engaging. How- 
ever, the actors and top-notch storytelling have 
managed to produce a scare-producing prequel. 
“Paranormal Activity 3” follows the sisters 





Katie and Kristi — from the first two films — as . 


young children. Their mother Julie (Lauren Bittner) and her boy- 
friend Dennis (Christopher Nicholas Smith) notice Katie has been 
spending too much time with her invisible friend, “Toby.” 

Dennis becomes suspicious that another being is present in the 
house due to strange happenings and begins filming his and Julie’s 
bedroom, the girls’ bedroom and the downstairs kitchen/living 
room with an oscillating camera. 

It’s this cutting-edge camera that brings a new level of suspense 
to the film. It allows the directors to show two areas with the same 
camera, but only allowing the audience to see one room at a time. 
There are many instances in which viewers can only hold their 
breath and wait to jump out of their seat as the camera pans from 
one room to the next, never knowing what will be added. 

Using the same gradually building plot that made the first two 
films suspenseful, “Paranormal Activity 3” leads to a climax that 
few could have predicted. 

Credit needs to be given to Oren Peli, the mastermind behind 
the Paranormal franchise, as he was able to bring fresh ideas to the 
forefront, while sticking to the hinted story line previously men- 
tioned in the two prior movies. 

It’s possible to expect an alternate version, or at least one with 
extra scenes in the future, as the events seen in the theatrical trailers 
which have been sought after on YouTube and shown on TV, don’t 
happen in the actual film. This was one of the more disappointing 
aspects of “Paranormal Activity 3” because many of the scares from 
the trailer are more frightening than those in the released version. 

Although “Paranormal Activity 3” was able to give the series’ 
fans another successful go, it must be careful not to fall into the 
same black hole that has claimed the “Saw” series. Here’s a tip to the 
producers: stop while you’re ahead. 


Peter Hanson is a senior journalism major. Contact him at 
phanson@mail.smcvt.edu. 








*Noel Gallagher’s High Flying 
Birds’ Stays Close To the Nest 


Former Oasis guitarist begins solo career with a bang 





Singer/songwriter Noel Gal- 

C GUEST _.. lagher, the former lead guitar- 
JOLUMNIST . fs " 

cutee ist and occasional singer for the 
af 4 band Oasis, released his first solo 
| album last week. The musician’s 
«| project, entitled “Noel Gallagh- 
er’s High Flying Birds,” comes 
two years after the breakup of 
Oasis, one of Britain’s most com- 
mercially successful bands. 

Gallagher left Oasis after 
one too many fights with his 

brother — the band’s front man, Liam 
Gallagher. Earlier this year, Liam and the rest 
of Oasis released an album as a new band called 
Beady Eye. Now Noel, who had been the primary 
songwriter for Oasis’ 
18-year existence, 
has stepped out from 
under the Oasis um- 
brella and proved 
himself as a soloist 
with “Noel Galla- 
gher’s High Flying 
Birds.” 

On the album, 
Gallagher delivers a 
consistent string of 
catchy, fine-tuned 
pop songs that aren’t 
very different from 
songs in Oasis’ cata- 
log. The similarity is 
permissible, though, 
because Gallagher 
was the creative mind 
behind most of Oasis’ 
work. 

The album’s first song, “Everybody’s on the 
Run,” features the effective use of Gallagher’s 
emotion-drenched vocals, as he sings in a pleading 
style throughout. After a brief drum opening, the 
song shifts to a string orchestra section that builds 
drama, which is then transferred to Gallagher’s 
vocals. The chorus encapsulates the song’s drama, 
as Gallagher’s voice ascends and he sings, “Sing 
to yourself and hold on/’Cause everybody’s on the 
run, everybody’s on the run/Hang in there love, 
you’ve got to hold on!” “Everybody’s on the Run” 
is a good example of Gallagher’s singing and song- 
writing abilities, as he sings in a way that allows 
listeners to feel his emotion. 

Other highlights on the album include “If I 
Had a Gun...,” “The Death of You and Me” and 
“AKA...What a Life!” “If | Had a Gun...” is a love 
song out of the same vein as “Wonderwall,” Oa- 
sis’ highest charting single internationally. The 
song opens with the combination of acoustic guitar 
and piano, which leads into the seesawing chorus 
where Gallagher sings, “Excuse me if I spoke too 





Harris 
Antognioni 





soon/My eyes have always followed you around 
the room/’Cause you're the only god that I will ever 
need/I’m holding on and waiting for the moment to 
find me.” 

“The Death of You and Me” floats from begin- 
ning to end in a laid-back style. The song’s bouncy 
guitar rhythm gives it an upbeat feeling, which 
counterbalances Gallagher’s not-so-up-beat lyrics 
like, “I can feel the storm clouds sucking up my 
soul.” 

“AKA...What a Life!” builds momentum right 
from the start, as bass guitar coupled with a driv- 
ing drumbeat creates a forward-marching rhythm. 
Gallagher leads up to the chorus with lyrics that 
warn listeners to be careful what they wish for, 
“Keep on chasing down that rainbow/You’ll never 
know what you might 
find/Over the sunset 
on the horizon, it may 
be your dream, but it 
tastes like poison/I’m 
gonna take that tiger 
outside for a ride.” 

Other songs like 
“(I Wanna Live in a 
Dream in My) Re- 
cord Machine,” are 
effective at captur- 
ing the head-in-the- 
clouds feeling of the 
album as a whole. 
And while Gallagher 
mostly succeeded 
in leaving behind 
his brother’s brash 
devil-may-care _at- 
titude on “Noel Gal- 
lagher’s High Flying Birds,” it’s apparent that he’s 
kept some of it when he sings, “And all the money 
I waste is in a matter of taste/I wanna piece of the 
world and you can’t make me spit it out.” 

“Noel Gallagher’s High Flying Birds” is a suc- 
cessful first step away from Oasis, even if it doesn’t 
venture too far into the unknown. Some of the 
tracks clearly follow the structures of songs from 
Gallagher’s past, but they are different enough to 
avoid repetition. There are only two guitar solos 
on the album, so listeners shouldn’t expect to hear 
booming, guitar-driven rock, but the album’s mate- 
rial does maintain a steady, foot-tapping beat while 
avoiding boring lulls of acoustic guitar. 

The biggest take away from Gallagher’s first 
solo album is that it doesn’t vary too much from a 
lot of his previous work, but it’s consistency shows 
that the singer/songwriter still has profound ability 
and isn’t artistically lost without the band that put 
him on the map. 


Antognioni is a senior journalism major. Contact 
him at hantognioni@mail.smcvt.edu 
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SPORTS 


The New York Giants pose for a team photo at Yankee stadium in 1960. 


GIANTS 


Continued from page 1 


Markey said the Giants were brought 
to St. Michael’s because of John Buchanan 
who was the business manager at the Bur- 
lington Chamber of Commerce. Howev- 
er, the team left after the 1960 season due 
to insufficient facilities, as the out-of-date 
locker room was under the old dining hall. 

Markey said he recalls the players be- 
ing well disciplined and respectful of the 
campus and its coaches. He cites this as a 
major difference between the attitudes of 


WOMEN’S RUGBY 


players then compared to today’s profes- 
sionals. 
John Gilligan, ’62, said he remem- 


bers the excitement of having professional - 


athletes around during his St. Michael’s 
tenure. 

“They were famous in the local 
Winooski bars,” Gilligan said. “Most of 
the players weren’t married, so they were 
very sociable.” 

Gilligan said members of the Giants 
slept in the same dorms that were home to 
students during the academic year. 

“The furniture in the dorm rooms 
were really old back then, and the bed- 
springs were broken,” Gilligan said. 

Despite being a St. Albans native, se- 


nior Kyle Marlow represents a small frac- 
tion of New York Giants fans in the St.’ 
Michael’s community. He said-that being 
in predominantly Patriot territory doesn’t 
bother him. He still roots for his team. 

“Most people think that just because 
Vermont is in New England, you should 
be a Patriots fan, but that’s not always the 
case,” Marlow said. 

Marlow said that having that connec- 


tion with the Giants is great for both St. 


Michael’s and for the state of Vermont. 

“I remember watching [the Giants] 
train in Albany last year, but to think of 
them training at St. Mike’s is awesome,” 
Marlow said. “Whenever you can get a pro 
team in Vermont it’s really cool because 


Continued from page 1 


Seeing how well the team 
has done thus far, Cisco said he 
has no doubt that the team will 
again go undefeated. 

Sophomore Lauren Cos- 
grove attributed the respect the 
players have for one another as 
a driving force. 

“We know how much it 
means to the team, so we put 
our heart into it,’ Cosgrove 
said. “We prepare all week 
for that one game and we only 
have a few games, so every win 
is vital.” 

The team has two more 
matches this semester, the next 
one set for Oct. 29 at Amer- 
ica International College in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Because the women’s 
rugby team is a club sport, it 
doesn’t cut players. With many 
players on the sidelines, dis- 
tributing even playing time can 


be a challenge. But because of 
the domination this season, all 
players have experienced game 
action, Cisco said. 

Cisco added that he is 
sure the team will taste suc- 
cess come playoff time in the 
spring. 

“I have many players I 
have confidence in that I can 
put out there,” Cisco said. 

Andrew Bourque, presi- 
dent of the men’s rugby team, 
agreed that the women’s team 
will continue its success. 

“T think they have a good 
chance of making nationals 
this year. I am really pumped 
for them,” Bourque said. 

Despite its success, the 
team wants to see more student 
engagement, McNally said. 

“It’s an amazing group of 
kids. They’ve been unbeliev- 
ably consistent with their lead- 
ership over the years,” Bludev- 
ich added. 


Live, le 


Learn more about Peace Corps overseas service 
Information Meeting 

Tuesday, October 25th at 5:00 p.m. 
Vermont Room 

Allot Student Center 

Saint Michael's College 


Questions? Contact 

St. Mike’s alumna 

Kelly Dolan 
(Guatemala, 2007-2009) 
peace.corps@uvm.edu 


peacecorps.gov 
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Photo courtesy of St. Michael s archives 


Vermont doesn’t have any pro sports.” 

According to Gilligan, St. Michael’s 
dropped its football team the same year 
the New York Giants stopped training at 
the school, despite finishing the season 
undefeated. : 

Northeast-10 affiliate Pace Univer- 
sity also hosted the Giants’ preseason 
camps from 1975 to 1987. The team cur- 
rently holds its preseason training at the 
University of Albany. 
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SPORTS 
Varsity Athletes to Bulk Upin in | New Weight Re Room 


Turf Training Area 





Tentative weight room diagram courtesy of St. Michael’s athletics 


Artwork of the potential layout for the new gym being constructed in the Ross Sports Center. This layout is not definite as the addition of the turf training area is 
not confirmed and the amount of benches and squat racks is estimated. 


Peter Hanson 
Photo Manager 


The St. Michael’s athletic program 
is improving campus facilities with the 
construction of a new varsity-athlete-only 
weight-room above the basketball court in 
the Ross Gymnasium. 


The 1350 squar-foot area will be’ 


supplied with brand new equipment and 
might have a strip of artificial turf for im- 
proved running and aerobic training. 

Senior Associate Athletic Director 
Zafir Bludevich said plans for a varsity 
weight room have been brought up oc- 
casionally for years. With a surplus in 
the budget, the athletic department has 
$92,400 to spend it on the new weight 
training project. 

Bludevich said athletes will have the 


opportunity to improve their strength and 
conditioning by working out as a team un- 
der a coach’s supervision. 

“The [current] facility student-ath- 
letes use is too small,” he said. 

Bludevich said the layout for the 
space is still in the planning stage as the 
athletic department is receiving bids from 
companies that supply weight training 
equipment. Although the equipment plan 
is not set, it has been confirmed that all 
equipment will be brand new. 

Mirrors will take up one side of the 
room. Bludevich said the weight room 
will include . attractive, Purple Knights 
graphics as well. 

“On the front of it we’d like to have 
‘Home of the Purple Knights’,” he said. 
“When you walk in, it will hit you right 
smack in the eye.” 


Bludevich said he also hopes team 
murals can be placed on the outside of the 
weight room, similar to the photo collage 
outside the basketball offices. 

Men’s basketball head coach Michael 
Harding said a varsity weight-room helps 
everybody. 

“It helps varsity athletes train in a 
state-of-the-art facility so they can get the 
best performance, and it helps the student 
body because large teams aren’t using all 
the equipment [in the current gym],” he 
said. 

Harding, who is in his second year 
as the Purple Knights’ coach, came to St. 
Michael’s after coaching at Northeast-10 
affiliate Stonehill College, where there is 
a varsity gym. He said he is looking for- 
ward to the recruiting advantage the new 
weight room will add. 


Sophomore women’s lacrosse player 
Claire Martin is also looking forward to 
attracting better recruits because of the 
gym. 

“The current St. Mike’s gym isn’t 
very exciting to look at and the equipment 
seems old,” Martin said. “A new one for 
athletes only will be enticing to recruits.” 

Martin said she is looking forward to 
being able to work out as an entire team, 
rather than going to the gym in groups of 
four or five, which is the current situation. 

“Tt will benefit us because there will 
be less commotion. Plus, we won’t bother 
others,” she said. 

The gym is expected to be finished 
during the spring semester. However, 
Bludevich said it is unlikely to be used 
until the fall of 2012. 


Stop Being 
GREEDY! 


Quaron Pinckney 
Sports Editor 


Players refuse to back down from their stance of giv- 
ing owners a 50-50 split of the total revenue shared by 
both sides. The NBA lockout, which began on July 1, has 
caused Commissioner David Stern to do what all basket- 
ball fans prayed would not happen—cancel the first two 
weeks of the season in November. 

Avid basketball fans hoped for a happy ending 
similar to that‘of the NFL, which resulted in no regular 
season games being cancelled. In fact, owners and play- 
ers even tried to take a page from the NFL, bringing in 
federal mediator George Cohen to sit in on negotiations 
and try to solve the conflict. Unfortunately, that page 
was quickly shredded to pieces as owners and players 
just don’t see eye to eye. 

So who’s to blame? 

Owners want a 50-50 split of the NBA’s total rev- 
enue. This may initially seem like the fair thing to do. 





It’s like sharing your Dunkaroos as a kid with your best 
friend at lunch time. 

But when you think of the absurd amount of money 
these owners already make, why on earth would they 
need more money? 

Teams typically have 12 to 15 players, with 32 teams 
in the league, meaning that players will automatically 
make less than owners. 

Owners have plenty of money to last them through 
a locked-out season. The same can’t be said for the play- 
ers. While the average salary for players is a little over $5 
million, the league minimum is under $500,000. Mean- 
while, owner Paul Allen of the Portland Trail Blazers has 
a net worth of $13.2 billion, according to the New York 
Daily News. 

See the difference? 

Owners should be ashamed of asking for more mon- 
ey. Although there are superstars like LeBron James and 
Kobe Bryant who receive lucrative NBA and endorse- 
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ment contracts, the reality is not all players in the league 
receive those types of offers. 

Deron Williams of the New Jersey Nets has already 
played games overseas in a Turkish league to keep up his 
stamina and his paychecks. Delonte West of the beloved 
Boston Celtics is currently working at Home Depot to 
pay off his house mortgage. 

If an NBA player can be this badly affected, imag- 
ine the thousands of Americans who are currently out 
of work. As fans patiently await a collective bargaining 
agreement to be reached, Allen can sit on one of the larg- 
est yachts in the world. While the owners and players 
bicker over the pot, more than 14 million Americans wish 
they had jobs of any sort. They are struggling to pay bills. 
They are struggling to feed themselves. They are strug- 
gling to survive. 

Moral of the story: the owners need to get it together 
and stop being so greedy. This lockout is affecting people 
all across the country. 
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